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undervalue talk. “Talk is cheap’ 1s 


We greatly 


4 current proverb. ‘Deeds, not words,” the world 
is demanding. Talk is not cheap; and the world 


needs words as truly as deeds. The world had deeds 


tefore man was created, and some of them were 
verv lovely deeds. Birds were singing their songs 


without words and winging their beautiful and word- 
less flight and nesting and mating and loving, ani 
there was much of deed in the world that was good. 
Put the world became human when there were words 
io be spoken and some one who could speak’ them 
hear them. 

The Pentateuch antedated public We 
Lave made public schools and Sunday-schools a sub- 
stitute for parental Moses did not 
Thou shalt send thy son to Sunday-school where 

thee of thy 
did he say, “Thou shalt 
Bible and tell 
the Sunday 


aud 
schools. 


instruction, 


sume pious young woman miay relieve 


duty of teaching him,” nor 
present him*a nicely bound him to 


read it while thou dost read paper.” 
He depended on no school or printed book. He de- 
‘nded on fathers talking to their children. 
* * * 
And these words which I command 
thee this day shall be in -thy and thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk 
of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 


and when thou liest down 


Moses said: 
heart 


thou walkest by the way, 

and when thou risest up. 
We could well afford to lock up all the Bibles 

te world for a whole that year 


fathers would daily talk to their children of religious 


year if during 
things. 

Rooks are good, but did not Plato teach us that 
le who invented letters destroyed memory ? 

If we had no books we should have to talk about 


the things we really care for lest we forget them. 





* * * 


What do you talk about in your home? 


A great 


But what, judged by the 


\ar.ety of things, no doubt. 


conversation are the chief in- 
your homes? Would your son be more 
likely to enter the noblest of all callings and 


prevailing topics of 
terests of 
cr | 
be a minister of the Gospel by reason of the habitual 
conversation of the home? Do you commonly talk 


of trivial or of great themes? Is your habitual tone 


cf conversation so reverent, so sympathetic, toward 


all good that it reinforces all your moral lessons? 

Of course you teach your children good things, 
but in what tone, 
and with what emphasis, do you daily speak of the 


church, of and of life’s great interests? Of 


so far as you teach them at all, 


duty, 


The Significance of Our Talk 


which have you talked most in the last week, re- 
liigion, amusements or gossip? 
% % %: 


Jesus asked his disciples what they had been talk- 
ing about as they walked by the way. They 
They had not supposed that it 
mattered much what they talked of in that incidental 


were 
ashamed to tell him. 
way. [But it mattered more than almost anything else. 
So far we speak of incidental talk, and its large 
relation to education and the formation of character. 
We are 


mischievous 


We need not speak of the evil of gossip. 
and 
But let us not fail to speak of the 


not considering anything so small 


as that. value of 
good language, yes, of eloquence. 


We 
want 


Eloquence has 
tallen into disrepute. hear it in court 


Courts 


rarely 


or legislature. arguments backed by 


legal decisions. Legislatures want statistical presenta- 


tions. Eloquence has nearly died beneath the dome 
.of the capitol and at the bar. Men speak slightingly 


We like the after- 


dinner speech with the well worn story, but we are 


of it as of something cheap. 


a little amused at oratory. 
Make 


and persuasive speech is an eternal art among men, 


no mistake. The art of graceful, forceful 


and I think will have its place in other worlds. “In 


the beginning was the Word.” The Word is the 


eternal fact. 


ste i i 


“Chaste conversation,” writes Dr. Jowett, “is more 
than a noble selection of words and more than purified 
is speech filled with grace and with all the 
Now the Holy Spirit is the 


ister of spiritual beauty, the appointed Power to bring 


speech, it 
refinements of love. min- 
finished graces to all the powers of the soul.” Thus is 
our conversation, which we think of as trivial, brought 
into the realm of the things that are highest, the eternal 
things. 


Learn good words. Learn to pronounce them well. 


Avoid careless and slovenly diction. Select your 
words carefully. Clothe your thoughts in fitting 
words. I like to think of the farmer boy delivering 


I like to think 
cf him as composing great speeches while he does 


orations as he treads in the furrow. 
his farm work. Even if a man has no thought of 
ever being an orator he should choose his words well, 
pronounce them well, and utter them with precision 
and force and grace. 

said Jesus, 
They are 


“The words that I speak unto you,” 
“they are and 


immortal. 


spirit, they are life.” 
Let us be sure that our words are such 


as are worthy of immortality. 
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Commit Thy Ways unto the Lord 

We are apt to take ourselves too seriously. It is true, each of 
us has important work to do and we ought to hold ourselves re- 
sponsible for our part of the world’s work. But we are not gen- 
eral managers of the universe. The machinery was going when 
we arrived on the earth and it will continue to go after our de- 
parture. We shall save ourselves much trouble if we look about 
and discover the corner into which we fit and devote our time 
to the task of cleaning out the rubbish in it and making it hab- 
itable for man. 

By committing our ways unto the Lord we lay down authority 
which does not belong to us and we cease to be anxious about 
many things that have worried men in all ages. The church has 
often been unwilling to trust in the Lord: it has used its authority‘ 
to keep men in the right paths. That it is ceasing to exercise a 
certain kind of authority is evidence that it is coming to ap- 
preciate the power of faith. Instead of attempting to force men 
into the kingdom and to keep them there by external authority, 
it is more and more anxious to understand the truth and speak it 
clearly. It is ambitious to describe things as they are and to point 
out what they ought to be. Its faith is that when the truth is 
spoken in love, the word will not be void. 

There has always been a good deal of worry over prosperous 
wickedness. The man of God is convinced that righteousness and 
love are the foundation of social and individual success. He is 
therefore puzzled and grieved that the wicked seem to prosper. 
He frets himself and begins to question the ways of God. The 
psalmist gives him a word of comfort by reminding him that he 
is not obliged to settle every question that comes up. The good 
man is not wholly good and the bad man is not wholly bad. 
The wisest man would soon be at his wit’s end if he were com- 
pelled to pass upon the question of rewards for the men whom 
he knows most intimately. He would be in despair before he had 
disposed of one man’s merits and demerits. 

But shall we not judge whether our own lot is good or bad? 
If we give up trying to regulate the universe, it may seem to us 
that we have left much that will cause anxiety. Let us be sure 
that we know what the problem is. The psalmist certainly does 
not mean that we shall so think of God’s care over us as.to re- 
move from our minds all sense of duty with respect to dark ex- 
pericnces, If we did not have experiences that tax the brain to 
explain, we should not need reason; instinct would be a sufficient 
guide and our place would be with the horse and the dog. The 
function of reason is to guide us in places that are strange. We 
grow in intelligence by means of the problems we have to solve. 
To cast the lot upon Jehovah is not just a simple and easy way 
of retiring from mental labor; it is to establish a basis for pro- 
longed and exacting toil. Such toil is satisfying because it is un- 
dergone in the faith that it is worth while, that it will not be in 
vain 

IIustrations of trust in the Lord abound in history. The 
apostles, standing before the highest tribunal of their nation at 
Jerusalem, declared in defiance of that tribunal, that they ought 
to obey God rather than men. They knew what it was to commit 
their ways unto the Lord. The particular events of their careers 
might be unpleasant, but they were confident that the outcome 
would justify them in accepting hardship and danger for the sake 
Paul committed himself unto the Lord in his mis- 
He preached a gospel that was strange to 


of the gospel. 
sion to the Gentiles. 


many of his Jewish brethren who thought they were disciples of 
Christ. Paul believed that the gospt! was for all men, that racial 
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badges were to be discarded, and that only such things were required 
as belonged to a universal religion. His boldness was not fool- 
hardiness, for it was based upon acquaintance with God that gave 
the knowledge of what was an essential part of the gospel and what 
was not. 

In telling his disciples not to be anxious about food and clothing, 
Jesus was putting the emphasis on the great things of life. He 
was not asking that men cease to provide for the future. Some 
of us are so busy getting a living that we have no time to live, 
Men give up home life for business. They are strangers to their 
children. Bill Nye tells us of a young man who wrote that he 
wanted to lecture, that he had bought a dress suit and the only 
thing needed was a lecture. The answer he got from Bill Nye was 
that a good lecturer begins with his lecture and that he con- 
siders the suit merely an adjunct. We talk about being friends 
to each other when the fundamental things of friendship are 
neglected. Jesus bids us trust God by putting first things first, 
no matter what calamities seem to threaten us for doing so. [Mid- 
week service, July 16. Ps. 37:5; 55:22; Matt. 6:25.] a. 2 


The Touch of Midas 


All things that Midas touched turned into gold. It was a fatal 
gift. Some men still have it. Touch what they will, it turns to 
money. They coin their ideals. Their education and ability become 
valuable merely as these are capable of becoming coin. They esti- 
mate the very salvation of the souls of men in terms of what it 
costs to support churches and to carry the Gospel to the heathen. 
Alas for Midas! He is‘a member of the church in good and regular 
standing, and still the curse of that touch is on him. He is incap- 
able of thinking of anything in terms of anything but cash. 

There is a certain rare gift, possessed by few men, of reversing 
the touch of Midas. They are able to touch gold and transform it 
into other and wonderful forms. In their hands it becomes the 
means of erecting churches, of supporting the preaching of the 
Gospel, of transforming character. These men of vision see all 
these things in that much despised vessel, the contribution box. Not 
everyone has that prophetic gift. It is much more rare than that 
of Midas. And as the gift of Midas was poor, and vulgar and a 
curse, the gift of those who reverse the process is glorious. 


A Little Sermon on Summer Vacations 


The text; Dearly Beloved, is found in the book of Acts, “Now 
they that were scattered abroad, traveled, preaching the word.” 
Not all of them were ministers; indeed very few of them were; 
and it was not for the sake of preaching they were scattered 
abroad. But as they went they preached, each of them in his own 
way. They attended religious services in the various places in 
which they were spending the summer. They found ways of let- 
ting it be known that they were Christians. They did not make 
it harder for the people among whom they were staying to keep 
the Sabbath. They gave encouragement to those with whom they 
sojourned, and left tnem with a better knowledge of what the re- 
ligion of Jesus really meant. There is reason to believe that that 
outing from the city of Jerusalem, accomplished under circum- 
stances of more difficulty than attend the ordinary summer vaca- 
tion, resulted in a wide extension of the Gospel. Beloved, many of 
you are going forth, scattered abroad. As you go, preach. Let 
the fact that you are Christians be unobtrusively evident to all 
to whom you shall come. Into whatever house you enter, may 
peace enter with you and abide, and when you depart may there 
remain behind you the memory of a gracious friend of Jesus who 
has taught some new accent of his Gospel. 


Plant a Flower 


The practical lesson that we cannot eat our cake and have it too 
is one we learn very slowly. That is a blessing. In youth we own 
the bakery on the strength of our penny. The bun, the tart, the 
cookie with the raisin and the cookie with the hole in the middle— 
we own them all potentially in the golden moment before we have 
parted with our cent and make our choice with its inevitable lim- 
itation. In middle life we remind ourselves, and do it over and 
over, that we cannot have our cake and eat it too. It is a neces 
sary lesson, but a solemn one, and it ought not to be learned too 
violently. We ought to make more of the golden hours in which 
we have but a penny, yet possess all things. 

It is inevitable that some of the hopes of youth should die. But 
let none of them die without planting a flower on their grave. For 
something very precious has gone out of our lives whenever we dis- 
cover that we are facing a condition and not a theory. 

Vain hopes ought to give place to the hopes that abide. But even 
the illusions of youth are precious. Even the pot of gold at the 
rainbow’s end is worth chasing, and sad is the day when one thinks 
he discovers that there is no pot of gold there. 

Who knows that no pot of gold is there? Do not too soon de- 
sist from the pursuit of a worthy ideal. Do not too soon give UP 
the hope of being and attaining all that you ever thought possible. 
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Nay, learn that there are ways of enjoying the cake that you leave 
in the bakery as well as the one you munch. 

And if now and then you must bury some hope that once you 
cherished, plant a flower above it. The grave of a hope ought to be 
made to bloom. 

Do vou understand what this little editorial means? 

It is a lesson worth learning. 

Have you learned it? 


A Good Word for the Missionary 


A little while ago Chicago entertained a commission from Ens- 
land whose purpose in visiting United States was to arrange for 
an international eclebration of the centennial of the signing of 
the treaty of Ghent. Sir Arthur Lawley was the efficient leader 
and spokesman of that great commission, At a brilliant dinner 
given in his honor he said this good word about the American mis- 
sionary: 

“I would testify here, in the heart of the great republic, to the 
splendid help which we are receiving throughout that land from 
American missionaries. Throughout that presidency schools and 
hospitals of noble structure and beautiful equipment are standing 
monuments of American generosity. In these the work is carried 
on by men and women whose skill and science could not be excelled, 
whose labors are instinct and aglow with human sympathy and 
human love, which is God’s best gift to man. They are, believe me, 
powerful auxiliaries of ours in our campaign against poverty and 
disease, against ignorance and sin; and you must forgive me if | 
go out of my way to express the admiration and gratitude which 
I feel for this splendid manifestation cf the Anglo-Saxon impulse 
on the part of the sons and daughters of America in that far dis- 
tant land.” 

Sir Arthur Lawley was for many years governor of Madras. 
For almost twenty years he was the head of an administration 
that cared for forty million people. Day after day he came in 
contact with missionaries, and we are grateful for his generous 
word of testimony as to their worth and the value of their work. 
Sir Arthur visited the World in Chicago exposition, and enter- 
tained all the members of his commission at the Pageant on Fri- 
day evening, May 30. 


One Man’s Job 


The little village lies among the hills so far from the railroad 
that one hears the whistles only on still winter nights when the 
snow sings under your feet. Once there was a famous school in 
the village; its graduates went to Congress and the village was 
proud and prosperous, There were three churches there a genera- 
tion ago. Now one is burned, one closed, one has been “supplied” 
from the larger neighboring town. Nothing was being done for 
the boys, who were active and bright. The whole village life 
needed inspiration. Somehow a movement began to stir in the 
village; the community consciousness awoke; somebody said that 
they might have a resident minister if they would work together. 
So the money was raised. A young man with vision and faith 
and good sense came to the village among the hills. He had been 
hearing that the ministry is not a man’s job. He found it was a 
big job for a whole man in the village whose minister he had be- 
come. Every morning he spent some time praying that he might 
be made big enough for it. The village is feeling the heartening 
influence of it already. There is a new sturdy life among the hills. 
There came a volume of sound from the trees among which some- 
body was learning how to make a fire with only one match; he had 
done it and the Boy Scouts were using their lungs; it was sweeter 
music than the whistles. College men, there are a thousand just 
such villages awaiting to give you a man’s job in the Christian 
ministry. You do not need to turn your eyes to science, or liter- 
ature, or philosophy to find a task worthy of your mettle. Nor 
will you be compelled to enter the field of big business, to find a 
manly job. No more masculine task awaits strong hands and 
courageous hearts than the task of service to men in the field of 
their soul life. 


What’s Leading You? 


A great big healthy man goes past our office window probably 
every day, although the beautiful vision sometimes escapes us. With 
lirm grasp he holds in his healthy hands*the end of a leash. At 
the other end moves fiercely a dog, a dog, as large as a rabbit and 
ten times as ugly, but evidently a blooded and valuable and highly 
intelligent beast. The man walks with conscious pride and keeps 
off all canine enemies who might in an unguarded moment chew 
up his charge. The man carries a little cane, probably to show 
unfriendly dogs what a stout guardian he is for the bundle of 
risky fierceness that is leading him down the street. It is a sug- 
festive spectacle, this sight of the little dog leading the big man. 
It provokes thought in the spectator, as it seems to inspire great 
pride and joy in the man. This stranger is not the only person 
Who is being led through life by a something or other to which 
he is attached at the end of a string. Proud of it, too, some of us 
are. None the less it is essentially humiliating for a healthy man. 
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Two Annual “Masses” Forever: Price, $25,000 


The Pope of Rome is a high party to a deal by which two annual 
masses, one for the living, the other for the deceased, will be granted 
to all who contribute through the Sacred Heart Review (Roman 
Catholic, Boston) to the Sacred Heart High Altar in the Basilica 
of the Holy Cross at Rome. The sum proposed is $25,000. Already 
$3,115 has been forwarded on account. The Pope has actually given 
his sanction. Contributors to The Sacred Heart Review fund are 
contributing with the understanding that two annual masses will 
be said forever, whether they are dead or living. Read the follow- 
ing letter from the Pope’s private secretary, published in a recent 
issue of The Sacred Heart Review: 

The Vatican,’ Feb. 15, 1913. 
Right Reverend Monsignor John O’Brien, 
Domestic Prelate of His Holiness, 
East Cambridge, Mass. 
Right Rev. Monsignor: 

The Holy Father acknowledges the receipt of the sum of three 
thousand one hundred and fiften dollars ($3,115.00) handed to him 
by His Eminence, the Lord Cardinal Faleonio. At the same time he 
hears with great satisfaction of your determination to reach the 
proposed sum of twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000.00) by means 
of the offerings of good American Catholics for the construction of 
the High Altar in the new Constantiuian Basilica at Ponte Milvio. 

The Holy Father, therefore, in heartfelt gratitude, imparts the 
Apostolic Benediction to you, Mongignor, and to all those who in 
their generosity shal] assist you in this most noble work. His 
Holiness, moreover, most willingly gives his sanction to the pious 
foundation in perpetuum of two annual Masses, one for living, the 
other for deceased, contributors, to be celebrated at this Altar. 

I profit by this oceasion to express to you my distinguished con- 
Your devoted servant, 

(Signed) Giovanni Bressan, 
Private Secretary to His Holiness. 

The Sacred Heart Review elucidates the proposition as follows: 
“Families may send the names of their children, even the names of 
their dead. In this altar will be deposited the names of every con- 
tributor of no matter how small an amount; and on it will be cele- 
brated two Masses yearly, one for the living donors and the persons 
whose names they will send, and the descendants of these donors 
forever; and a requiem Mass once a year for these same persons 
after their death.” 


sideration. 


“Election” in Southern Presbyterian Church 


For several years the Southern Presbyterian church has been 
much agitated over making some popular statement of its doctrinal 
faith. The agitation largely centered around the doctrine of elec- 
tion, the largest bone of contention. Finally at Atlanta 
the commissioners to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., out of the largeness of their hearts by a safe majority 
voted all babies and others incapable of choice into heaven, as 
follows: 

vil ELECTION. 

Before the foundation of the world, God the Father chose unto 
himself in Christ a people whom he gave to his Son, that they 
should be holy and without blame before him in love. Those who 
come to years of discretion receive this salvation only through faith 
in Christ, being regenerated by the Holy Spirit. Those who die 
in infaney, and others who are incapable of exercising choice, are 
regenerated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, who works 
when and where and how he pleases. We thus declare that God’s 
electing grace has peopled heaven with a multitude that no man 
can number, and has never sent one soul to hell. 

We rejoice with our Dixie brethren, and yet we wonder how the 
“brief statement” changes the confessional standards of their church. 
It was made clear that this statement, according to The Presby- 
terian Advance (Nashville) of June 5, “is not to be considered a 
substitute for or an amendment to the documents contained in the 
constitution of the church.” If that is true, then the “brief state- 
ment” is an imposition on the credulity of outsiders, and it was 
formed avowedly for the purpose of public consumption. Can it be 
possible that the laity are to understand one thing, and the min- 
isters quite another thing? There seems to be no eseape from this 
conclusion. The Southern Presbyterian ministers still believe that 
“elect infants dying in infancy are regenerated, etc.,” while the 
“brief statement” for popular consumption holds that all infants 
(shall we say “elect” and “non-elect?”) are regenerated. We are 
forced to question the intellectual] honesty of this performance. It 
certainly suggests a double standard of belief! “It certainly sug- 
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gests that a Presbyterian layman can believe all infants are regen- 
erated, but a Presbyterian minister cannot believe that. The lay- 
man may feel that he is sufficiently bound by “the brief statement,” 
while the minister feels that he is necessarily bound by the West- 
minster Confession of Faith and the Shorter Catechism. We hold 
that a double standard of creedal belief is just as vicious in relig- 
ion, as the double standard of purity is in morals. The “brief 
statement” of the Southern Presbyterian Chureh is not worth the 
paper it is written on, so long as this ugly fact of a double intel- 


lectual standard remains. 


Another Roman Catholic Divorce 


rhe Continent (Presbyterian, Chicago) of June 5, says: 

It is unpleasant to be obliged so often to direct attention to the 
hypocrisy of Roman Catholic prelates in their endless boasting that 
their church is the world’s stanchest—sometimes they say only— 
defender of the sanctity of marriage. But intelligent citizens, con- 
cerned at the rapid growth of the divorcee evil, cannot afford to 
be deceived into accepting the Roman hierarchy at its own valuation 
as an ally in the war on divorce. The first interest of the hierarchy 
is not quashing divorce but confirming the sway of the church over 
family life. Where the sway of the church is acknowledged the 
mere fact of separation between honestly wedded husband and wife 
proves nothing obnoxious to the priestly mind 

\ case in Quebec, already celebrated and promising to become 
still more famous, illustrates this. Napoleon Tremblay, whose wife 
and himself had been strict Catholics all their lives, being married 
in regular church form by the proper parish priest, got tired of 
Mrs. Tremblay after six years of wedlock and wished to divorce her. 
\ fact unknown to either of them when they were married, but 
discovered afterwards as they compared their ancestral trees, fur- 
nished his way of escape; they were fourth cousins. Yes, the chureh 
authorities admitted that was an impediment to the marriage, but 
a dispensation from the bishop would have fixed it all right if the) 


had asked for it. And that they could have yet, provided they would 


pay the required lee 
regularized, and so he refused to pass over the cash desired. Well, 


But Tremblay wasn’t wanting the marriage 


the priests concerned were willing to accommodate; it would have 
been nicer if the man would pay, but since he wouldn’t, they weren't 
small enough to show any hard feelings—and so they told him he 
was free from his wife—in fact, never had been married at all. 
But Mrs. Tremblay didn’t want it that way. She had some repu- 
tation at stake, to say the least. So she has been fighting the case 
from one court to another in Quebec, and now proposes to carry 
it over seas to the final court of appeal in the British empire—the 
king’s privy council in London, It is likely there to become as 
notable a matter as the McCann “ne temere” case in Ulster, and the 
Roman casuists won't have any better chance than they had in the 
MeCann case to make the official attitude of their church look either 


fair, decent or honest. 


The Methodist Church in Canada 


The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate (June 5) says: “The proposed 
union of the three leading Protestant Churches of Canada, though 
by no means yet consummated, has already resulted in an effort 
to secure incorporation under the Dominion Parliament for the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connexion, or Church, The bill asking for in- 
corporation has passed its second reading in the Senate, but the 
preponderance of opinion in that body as voiced in the discussion 
of the matter seemed to be against granting the privilege of organ- 


izing a church bearing a name which had once belonged to a relig- 
ious body which laid aside the name for the sake of uniting with 
other Methodist bodies. The second reading of the bill was passed 
as a form of parliamentary procedure, with the understanding that 
the principle involved was not indorsed, but in order that further 
consideration might be given the subject. The movement to secure 
incorporation for the proposed new Methodist Church is being urged 
by a member of the last General Conference of the Methodist Church 
of Canada, who took strong ground in that body against the pending 
plan of union with the Presbyterians and Congregationalists. 


3,000 Presbyterian Millionaires 


The Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburgh) of June 5 glories in the 
probability that there are 3,000 Presbyterians in the United States, 
who are worth a million dollars or over. A financial agent of a 
Presbyterian college informed the editor of the Banner that he has 
a list of 1,000 of such men, and that one of the agents of another 
church board has a list of 1,600. The Banner’s anonymous informer 
says that 3,000 Presbyterian millionaires “would not be a too liberal 
estimate.” Is it possible that there can be in this country more than 
$3,000,000,000 in the hands of about 3,000 men, and every one of 
these men a “prominent member” of the Presbyterian church? If 
Jesus were a member of the Presbyterian Church today, what would 
he say about it? Is there any wonder that Charles Stelzle should 
feel moved to write an article in The Continent (Presbyterian, Chi- 
eago) of June 5, on the subject “Can the Rich and Poor Meet To- 
gether in Church?” 
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The Flynn Bill in Pennsylvania 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy can now legally coygtrol in its own 
right every dollar of Roman Catholic church property in Pennsyl- 
vania, though it is “the faithful”’—the dear, loyal ‘faithful”—who 
put up the dollars and “pay the freight.” The Flynn Bill, giving 
such legal control, has at last been passed and signed by the governor 
of the state. It was defeated on a final hearing in the lower branch 
of the Pennsylvania legislature, but was later reconsidered and 
passed by a substantial majority. A similar bill was twice defeated in 
the house during the session of 1911, but Rome never sleeps. Rome 
was determined to put an end to squabbles over money matters in 
Pennsylvania. The Flynn Bill puts into the hands of the Romish 
bishops literally millions of dollars of property, and these bishops 
are personally and autocratically controlled by one man in the city 
of Rome, the pope. If church property were taxed in Pennsylvania, 
the pope of Rome would become probably the largest tax payer in 
Pennsylvania. Just how “the faithful” will swallow the Flynn Bill, 


is hard to see. 


Sunday-Schools in France 

France is not generally considered a Sunday-school country. There 
is a total Protestant population of 600,000 in that country. More 
than ten per cent of this population, 67,000, are scholars in unde- 
nominational Sunday-schools, managed by the Sunday-school Union 
of France, a society of five Protestant constituent denominations 
which have been united in doing missionary work of this character. 
There are 1,200 Sunday-schools in all, manned by 7,000 teachers. 
The principal obstacles reported are intemperance and _ infidelity. 
It is good to think of France having a part in the world’s Sunday- 
school army of 30,000,000 souls. There is much religious hope foi 
France in those 67,000 Sunday-school scholars. 


A Prayer for Remembrance 


God of the Heart and Hand, 

Teach me to understand! 

I have forgotten in the long, long years 
All of my little childish hopes and fears; 
It is so very, very long ago 
Since I was in the world the children know; 
I have forgotten what I used to play 
And dream and do in that far yesterday,— 
All the wide wonder of my childish eyes 
Since I have grown so old and worldly-wise. 
Yet now there comes with faces raised to mine 
These little ones. Dear Father, they are Thine. 
Teach me to lead them to thine own true light, 
Help me to guide their little feet aright! 


God of the Heart and Hand, 

Teach me to understand! 
I know so little of the thought that lies 
Back of the shining of those childish eyes; 
I guess so little of the wonder there 
Under the curling of the sunny hair, 
It is so very, very long ago 
Since I, too, knew the things that children know. 
Yet hast Thou given ttem to me to lead. 
Out of Thy wisdom grant me all I need,— 
Patience of purpose, faith, and tenderness, 
Trusting Thy perfect love to lead and bless. 
Help me remember,—ah! for: this I pray, 
Make me again the child of yesterday. 

God of the Heart and Hand, 

Teach me to understand! 


—Marion B. Craig, in the Sunday-school Times. 
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WHY ELIJAH DID NOT ORGANIZE. 

“Why did not Elijah go back to Israel and organize the 7,000?" 
Editorial in issue of June 12. 

The matter was considered, but one of his friends said, “Such * 
course would be divisive,” and another wrote, “The time has wot 
come for organization.” 

So the psychological moment passed and poor Elijah found him- 
self and his reform movement grounded under a juniper bush. 

Later on Elisha did some things. F. M. Cummings, Pastor. 

Harrison, Ark. 

MORE UNION. 

Editors of the Christian Century: How does this sound? In 
his recent farewell sermon the Presbyterian minister here said, 
“Let me give you in parting some of my theology. I am hoping 
and praying that the time will come speedily when there shall be 
no Presbyterian, no Methodist, no Baptist churches. But there 
shall be only churches of Jesus Christ,” and his large audience wit! 
many nods approved the remark. R. W. Clymer. 

Okmulgee, Okla. 
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The last session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, which has 
just adjourned, was remarkable for several reasons. Most im- 
portant of these reasons was the large number of wholesome laws 
passed. More than 3,000 bills were introduced into the two houses. 
Among the more important measures passed were a public utilities 
bill, a state-wide primary bill, a measure establishing the commis- 
sion form of government with the initiative and referendum in 
more than a score of cities having less than 100,000 population; 
a bill redueing the hours of employment for women to ten howrs 
a day and 54 a week; a bill regulating cold-storage; a bill taxing 
anthracite coal five cents a ton; resolutions ratifying the Federal 
amendment for the direct election of United States Senators, 
and submitting to the voters of the state a proposition to amend 
the constitution so that $50,000,000 may be borrowed for improve- 
ment of highways. The legislature also adopted a resolution pro- 
posing woman's suffrage. There was created a department of 
labor and industry, taking the place of the factory inspection 


department. 


The Summer School of Sunday School Methods to be held at 
East Northfield, Mass., July 19-26, started ten years ago by tl 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association, has steadily grown in 
numbers and power until it ranks among the very best of the 
schools of its class and is considered by experts throughout the 
land a model of its kind. It is now managed by an interstate com 
mittee. Its growing popularity is indicated by the fact that whi! 
the enrollment for 1910 was 199 and in 1911 255, it reached last 
year 356, and there are coyfidcnt hopes that this year no less than 
500 students will be in attendance. 


The Service Building, the first of the structures in the Panama- 
Pacifie International Exposition at San Francisco is the first to be 
finished. The building is the head yuarters of the construction and 
architectural departments. All the main exhibit palaces—there 
will be fourteen—will be under construction within a few months 
and will be completed by July, 1914. As soon as the buildings are 
finished workmen will begin setting cut upon the grounds and in 
the courts millions of trees, flowers, palms, and rare shrubs. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of cuttings are being raised in the exposition 
grecnhovses. Expert landscape gardeners are in charge of the plans, 


The administration currency bill, ‘reecntly prescnted to our na- 
tional congress, is a long step toward a scientific national system. 
It plans to divide the country into twelve federal reserve dis- 
tricts, with a reserve bank in each. The capital of each reserve 
hank is subscribed by the national banks in that district, each 
bank being required to subscribe to the extent of twenty per 
cent of its capital stock. The bill also provides for the issue of 
treasury notes to an amount not exceeding $500,000,000 in addition 
to the bank note currency now in circulation. 


By the action of the convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
church at the diocese of Maryland, which recently met in Balti- 
more, that body placed itself among other religious denominations 
as to the saloon. The convention passed a resolution expressing 
its conviction that the ultimate and complete elimination of the 
saloon as it now exists, is a necessary step toward the cure of 
the drinking evil and a referendum to the evil is advised in the 
resolution. 


The Mojave Desert ncar San Bernardino, Cal., has gone dry. For 
the first time in its history the desert is m'nus the saloons, which 
like oases, dotted the sandy stretch for a distance of 200 m'les. 
These “wet” spots were cntirely squeezed out, Needles being th’ 
only desert town still supporting saloons. The licenses for that 
place were renewed before the county supervisors suddenly decide:l 
to “dry up” the Mojave country. 


The Boys’ Achievement Band will send forty-two of its members 
on a tour around the world. Most of the boys come from San 
Francisco, where they were organized by the National Youth 
Achievement Committee of the Panama-Pacifie Exposition. When 
the boys get hack from their trip they will become officers of the 
National Roys’ City at the exposition. 


Miss Jane Addams, who has just arrived from Europe, where sh> 
attended the International Woman Suffrage convention in Buda 
Pest, declared she did not wish to be a candidate for Mayor of Chi- 
‘ago in the coming election. But she qualified her refusal to answer 
the call that has been started by her friends since women were 
given the vote in Ilinois. 


Absolutely dry Sundays are provided for and many novel restri-- 
tions are imposed in the drastic excise law for the national capital. 
Which has just gone into effect. Hotel guests henceforth may not 
have cocktails, highballs or a bottle of beer or wine even with meals 
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on the Sabbath Day, nor may liquors be served in clubs to the mem- 
bers thereof. 

At Williams College, 117 men were graduated this year, and a 
forward movement inaugurated with the view of raising $2,000,000, 
to be used largely for increasing the salary of professors, Already 
about one quarter of the sum has been pledged. President Garfield 
expressed his confidence that the desired sum would be obtained. 


A chorus of 350 trained voices, composed entirely of Chinese, sing- 
ing anthems in English, was a feature of one of the sessions of the 
second World’s Christian Citizenship Conference at Multnomah 
stadium, Portland, Ore. Following the singing came an address by 
Ng Poon Chew of Canton, China, on “Christianity in China.” 


Forty thousand eminent physicians and surgeons from every 
part of the United States and Canada met recently at Minneapolis 
in the sixty-fourth annual session of the American Medical As- 
sociation. Special attention was given to the work of investigat- 
ing and exposing frauds and nostrums, 


Charles Stelzle, for ten years director of social service work for 
the Presbyterian Church, has resigned as superintendent of the 
Fome Board’s bureau of social service to become consulting sociolo- 
gist for undenominational church organizations, industrial entev- 
prises and social service agencies, 


Eleven thousand five hundred and fifty-four immigrants were met 
at incoming trains, of whom 1,113 were assisted during the last year 
by the immigration department of the Chicago Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, according to the report just published of Abraham 
Powers’ immigration secretary. 

Premier Asquith has offered the poet laureateship to Dr. Robert 
Bridges, who was a physician in London hospitals for many years 
and since retiring from the practice of medicine in 1882 has devoted 
himself to poetry and play-writing. It is understood that Doctor 
Bridges has accepted the post. 


An interesting athletic event was that in which hundreds of 
Boy Scouts carried a message from President Wilson at the White 
ilovse to Mayor Harrison of Chicago. The latter received it at the 
open ng of the international athletic contest in Grant Park, whieh 
began June 28. 


An independence day dollar is being asked for by the Cleveland 
Weman Suffrage party. Each member was asked on the Fourth 
of July to give a dollar to help Ohio women gain their politica) 
independence. The money will be used to get out an initiative 
petit on. 


New York’s proposed courthouse will be not only the largest 
courthouse in the world, but also the first: great publie building 
in America to be built in circular form. It is to cover 120,000 square 
feet of ground and cost $10,000,000. 


United States Senator Thomas W. Palmer, who recently died in 
Michigan, bequeathed $5,000 to the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Senator Palmer championed votes for women 
when he was in Congress and never lost interest in the cause. 


Tulsa, Okla., a rapidly growing Western city, recently gave its 
scheol children, numbering 3,000, a day of pleasure. Two hundred 
of the city’s busy merchants loaned their automobiles for a thirty 
mile drive in and around the city. 


Professional gamblers in large numbers were recently arrested in 
Philadelphia and New York at baseball games. An effort is being 
made by baseball league officials to stamp out all gambling in con- 
nection with professional baseball. 


The Sehauffler Missionary Training School at Cleveland, ©., 
graduated with impressive services, June 2, seven young women. 
The school has secured valuable lots and a few hundred dollars 
to build a $20,000 building. 


F. N. Peloubet, for forty years editor of Peloubet’s Commentary, 
has becn given the degree of D. D. by his alma mater, Williams Col- 
lege, frem which he graduated in 1853. 


Lr. George Petrie, of the Alabama Polytethnical Institute, su,- 
gests that in 1915 a reunited nation should fittingly celebrate the 
semi-centennial of the close of the Civil War in ‘65. 


To stop the sending of morphine and cocaine to convicts in the 
Ohio state prison, a rule is now in force forbidding the delivery 
of baskets sent in by friends from the outside. 


The American Medical Association has elected a woman vice 
president for the first time in sixty-four years. She is Dr. Lillian 
South, and has done much research work. 


The Millennium Guild ise the name of a new Boston society whose 


members will not wear any garment or eat any food secured by thu 
killing of any living creature. 


Chicago is reported to have passed through the 1913 Fourth of 
July without a single fatality. 
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The Cloud of Witnesses 


By Edward Scribner Ames 


Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us, looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith.” Hebrews 12:1. 

Chere is something deeply human in this reference to the presence 
of other people as a reason for strenuous moral endeavor. It is 
almost disconcerting to be so frankly urged to be good because one 
is being observed. Yet there is no denying the fact that our neigh- 
bors’ opinions are mighty goads to good actions and powerful de- 


terrents from evil. We do not always admit it. We are indeed sel- 


dom conscious of the extent to which it is true. There is often an 


avowal of disinterested, independent devotion to truth and honor, 


while all the time one is really controlled and guided by the atti- 
tudes and expressions of the persons standing by. Every normal 
human being lives in this medium of social stimulation and control, 
as a fish lives in water or a bird in air 

It has always been so Ihe helplessness of human infancy de- 
termines every indiviual to an intimate dependence 
upon others for several of the most impression 
able years, ‘There can be no infant Robinson Cru 
And by the time 
a Robinson Crusoe is able to maintain himself in 


soe all alone on a desert island. 


solitude he is already formed and fashioned unde 
the eyes of many witnesses. The approval aml 
censure of a family circle, of play fellows and of 
various kith and kin establish the core of his code 
of conduct As a child, seeing a shining vase upou 
the table, impulsively puts out a hand to touch it, 


and then with the hand poised in air, turns to 


search the mother’s face for permission to proceed, 
so human beings are always casting side glances 
to ascertain the opinions of the spectators. It is 
noticeable that people are frequently more careful 
about their front yards which the publie may sce 
than they are with the back yards We quite 
naturally agree that it is more important to have 
the street side of the house of better material o1 
to keep it especially well painted and repaired 
We thus pay tribute to the sentiments of othe: 
people Without this environing human presence, 
we are like sailors who have no compass and can 
not see the stars 
ments lose their meaning when the individual is 
eut off from his fellows. 


The most ordinary moral judg 


The moralists identify the growth of ethical sen 
timent, in an individual, with the growth of his 
knowledge of the judgment of his associates. As 
one Writer says, “There is often a lack of sharp 
ondemnation of ourselves as long as our sins re 
main private; we are aware of the sinfulness in a 
general way; conscience gets in a timid voice 
especially just at the time of commission of th 
deed, and more timidly each time that it is com 
mitted; buf there may be no lively emotional re 


vction, no great agitation of remorse, no desperat 
| 


attempts to justify oneself by argument, no ca 
to repentence. But let it once come out; then his 
nature asserts itself rhe sense of publicity im 
mediately reacts upon his own private standards 
of judgment.” He then sees himself as others sce 
him and the profound emotions of self-condemna 


tion sWeep over him. Similarly, a man’s sense of 


the value of virtue, of strict honor and integrity. 

is heightened and strengthened by the recognition 
and approval of others 

It is this great universal fact of our moral experience which the 

It implies also that one may select and enlarge the 

cloud of witnesses in imagination and keep them before the mind 


text employs 


when they are no longer accessible in physical presence. These wit 
nesses which the inner eye beholds serve as supports and guides 
when a man’s actual companions are inadequate, or when they might 
tvrannize over his will and hinder his most ideal achievements. 

rhe possession of such a company of ideal companions is a dis- 
tinctly human characteristic. Out of sight, out of mind, is the fate 
of the lower orders of life, and it was, only gradually that the 
memory of man lengthened to include the names and deeds of any 
It was the development 
of language and the accumulation of traditions and records which 


individuals beyond a generation or two 


enabled man to draw away from the narrow world of other animals, 
and guide himself by the achievements of many individuals remote 





in time and place. The recital of the deeds of the great names of 
Israel’s past, as given in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, is a 
typical expression of the way in which the race brought its lengthen- 
ing memory to bear upon the conduct of the individual. Here are 
arrayed with dramatic vividness and individuality the ancestral 
heroes of the faith. Some of them, like Abel, Enoch and Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob move upon the shadowy borders of myth- 
ology and folklore. Others stand in the light of history—David, 
Samuel, the prophets and the great company of the nameless cham- 
pions of faith. All of them exemplify the power of faith—‘through 
faith they subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained prom- 
ises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” 


They endured as seeing the invisible. It was the cultivation of 
this ability to transcend the present moment and live in intimate 
companionship with the past which contributed to the intensity of 
religious life among the Jews. They thus created and transmitted 


Edward Scribner Ames. 





isted 

By 
nds of the 
alien 


a rich heritage of national idealism which has marvelously res 
changes of environment and all manner of outward misfortunes. 
impressing the stories of their early heroes upon the min 
children, they fortified one generation after another against 
standards and kept them loyal to the race ideals. 

It was lack of continuity in their outward history which foree 
the Hebrews to maintain with rigor and devotion the inner spirit 
and mental pictures of their past. This tendency preserved the soul 


foreed 


of the nation after its institutions were broken and humbled. It bee 
enabled the faithful Jews for thousands of years to present their 
racial identity, and to endure contempt and disaster as no other peo 


ple has done. No other people has shown so much tenacity of 
ancient ideals through such calamities and opposition. And this 
has been due to the fact that with deep moral earnestness and unflag- 
ging zeal, the imagination of every cild has been prescribed by the 
idealized characters of the long line of national heroes. These char- 
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acters have had the quality of life and the intimacy of deepest 
sentiment. They have been better known and more devotedly obeyed 
than the visible companions of the hour. They have been the invisi- 
ble keepers of the consciences and the honor of the generations which 
have cherished them. 

It was this habit of mind which became one of the greatest con- 
tributions of Judaism to Christianity. So long as the Christians 
were scorned and persecuted by their contemporaries, they were 
forced to secure approval and spiritual companionship in imagination 
with the Old Testament heroes or with the celestial company of the 
apostles and martyrs. The doctrine of the heavenly existence which 
Christianity emphasized, gave a new field for the imagination and 
incaleulably strengthened the hearts and wills of the faithful. Why 
should they be disheartened by the disdain of Roman governors and 
the ridicule of common soldiers when they were conscious of the 
sympathetic presence and encouragement of their exalted king and 
his mighty cohorts? It was thus a simple matter for the early 
Christians to employ the long accustomed usage of the Hebrew mind 
and to enlarge and idealize the grand company of its heroes by 
adding the living and just invisible spirits of their dead. Here was 
secured a more powerful and vivid aid to the imagination, inasmuch 
as the great souls whose approval one craves are not merely in the 
past but are living witnesses just barely removed from sight, yet 
quick and sensitive to our mortal strife. 

Christianity has here availed itself of a very natural and uni- 
versal tendency of the mind, to feel toward the absent ones some- 
thing of the same respect and affection which they elicited when 
actually present. Among primitive people the dead are felt to be 
active and influential and hover about their homes and associates 
with awe inspiring presence. Christianity. has enhanced tha't view 
and qualified it with a moral principle, for it is now the righteous 
dead whose presence the Christian contemplates and whose approval 
he regards. The church has magnified this mystic host of the 
heavenly world and has encouraged the most vivid imagery with 
reference to the saints ranged above us intent in contemplation of 
our moral conflict. Their sympathy and inspiration are often felt to 
be the most powerful incentives to our noblest endeavors. 

“How should we bear our life? 

Without the friendship of the happy dead?” 
runs the sentiment of a recent mystical poem by Miss Evelyn 
Underhill. 

“They see 

The steadfast purpose of eternity. 

Their care is all for us: they whisper low 

Of the great heritage - 

To which we go. 

As one may tell a child of tender age 

Of manhood and its joys; 

They from our toys 

Call us to contemplation of the light. 

We, all unknowing, wage 

Our endless ‘fight 

By ghostly banners led, 

By arms invisible helped in the strife. 

Without the friendship of the happy dead 

How should we bear our life?” 

This is the theme of many of the noblest hymns of the church, re- 
minding us of those— 

“Who, from the battlements above, 
Follow our course with eager love, 
And cheer our contest on.” 

The first great step in the idealization and spiritualization of 
human life, then, we may say, is this release of man from his im- 
mediate environment and the reference of his conduct to the great 
lives of the past and to the heavenly company of those who have 
died in the faith. But all this may occur within the unmodified 
tradition of the past. The individual who accepts this heritage 
and lives in obedience to it possesses indeed a larger and richer 
inner life than one whose conscience had no such historical and 
celestial perspective. But for all that it may be a life which is 
bound to precedent, subject to the authority of tradition and quite 
wholly given to imitation and acquiescence. If we lived in a change- 
less intellectual world that type of religion might be sufficient but 
in a growing social order where different historical traditions are 
often in conflict, something more is needed. To many minds of our 
modern world the original Hebrew tradition and its modified form 
in historie Christianity scarcely supplies the full satisfaction de- 
manded. That tradition is at least called upon to meet other 
traditions in a new way. The assertion of its truth, its antiquity, 
the number of its adherents cannot answer the deeper questions 
which many sincere minds are asking. Where and how then may 
® sincere soul of this day determine what cloud of witnesses to 
invoke? Here is a modern man who makes his appeal to the Greek 
Wworthies. Auguste Rodin, in his brochure “To the Venus of Melos,” 
Says of his experience with Greek art: “In the Louvre, of old, 
like saints to a work in his cloister the Olympian gods 
said to me all that a might usefully hear; 


young man 
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later they protected and inspired me; after an absence of twenty 
years, I found them again with an indescribable joy, and I under- 
stood them. These divine fragments, these marbles, older than two 
thousand years, speak to me louder, move me more than human 
beings.” 

Another man of western culture makes his home in Japan and 
comes to believe profoundly in the moral and artistic ideals of that 
land and becomes a kind of missionary of Japanese art and culture. 
A third man of our Anglo-Saxon world is fascinated with life in 
India and becomes a devotee of theosophy which he commends to us 
with zeal and earnestness. It is also possible to meet men among 
us who have come to know intimately the social control, the pro- 
verbial wisdom and the ceremonial customs of the tribes of Central 
Africa, or Australia, and who are dubious about the claims of our 
culture and our religion, in comparison. Not only are we experi- 
encing this contact of various cultures with their differing standards 
and ideals, but within our own society there are numerous claimants 
for allegiance. There is a certain type of scientist who, like Darwin, 
may have given himself to his observations of facts and the formula- 
tions of hypotheses and generalizations, until he has no interest 
in poetry and the symbolic idealizations of life which characterize 
art and religion. 

With all these there is also present the practical man of affairs 
who may or may not elaborate the theory which his conduct suggests. 
He works as if life had its charm and justification in utilitarian effi 
ciency and skill. He sees the power of wealth and a certain re- 
spect which it elicits even from those devoted to other ideals, and 
he concludes that at least all men in middle life sce the wisdom of 
his course and tacitly admit that worldly success and material 
goods are among the most important possessions possible to men. 
This is not the first age of the world in which such a conflict o 
traditions has occurred, and in which a civilization has had its tradi- 
tions deeply challenged. It happened so among the Greeks at the 
time of the Sophists; and among the Romans in the age of the de- 
cline of the empire when a great number of oriental cults struggled 
with Judaism and Christianity for supremacy. But there is this 
difference in our time. The wide diffusion of knowledge makes the 
problem vital to more people. It is as though for the masses of men 
there appeared within the field of mental vision not only the cloud 
of witnesses which their own traditional culture affords, but. also 
those vast companies of the saints of other faiths, vigorous in de- 
votion to their beliefs and equally ready to encourage and crown any 
who will fight under their banners. 

It is analogous to the perplexity of a person who removes from a 
relatively simple community life into the maelstrom of a great city. 
In the smaller towns he has acquaintances on every side, whom he 
meets freely. His labors and his recreations are part of their own 
life. He feels quickly their praise or blame. He is held to the moral 
standards of his class and group by the simple and direct operation 
of public opinion. But in the city there is a great multiplicity of 
social sets—clubs, lodges, associations and guilds. The street on 
which he lives is no longer a neighborhood, the business associates 
he encounters have little common life outside of business. A great 
wealth of organizations offer their ideals and companionships, but 
the old habits and traditions of the smaller community afford little 
rational guidance in the new, bewildering life. He has lost the in- 
timate connection with the old cloud of witnesses before whom he 
felt the values of life decisively and urgently while among the con- 
fused and discordant multitudes of the metropolis no one at first 
seems to care whither he goes. No one assumes responsibility for 
his direction. 

In some similar way the modern mind has found itself in spiritual 
bewilderment in the presence of many voices. It is unavailing 
merely to reassert the old authority with greater vehemence anil 
insistence. So far as the text offers a solution for his emergency, it 
is found in the exhortation to run the race with the eyes fixed, not 
upon the past, but upon the future; not upon the ancient heroes so 
much as upon the ideal man beyond. It is as though the course 
upon which the runner ran stretched away into a distance where 
the spectators could only follow by their eager vision and where they 
themselves had never actually run. One figure only had passed alony 
that course, and that was the figure of Jesus Christ, who ventured 
beyond the ancient goals and opened a new and living way to- 
ward God. 

In the New Testament Jesus appears as one who directed men 
beyond the old tradition. He was often in conflict with the ancient 
order. It was not sufficient for him to know what was said by them 
of old time. He was free to say things radically different. An: 
he did not offer himself as another law-giver or dictator. He pro- 
claimed himself rather as a friend and teacher, whose words rested 
not so much upon his own authority as upon experience. The 
truth itself would make men free. Others, coming after him, 
would do greater things than himself, 

Jewish descent was not necessary in order to bée.a.true son of 
Abraham. The God whom Jesus worshiped counted as tfue sons of 
Abraham only those who had faith like Abraham’s—a faith for ad- 
venture and endurance, in the interest of a righteous cause. To 
Jesus any place was just as sacred as Jerusalem, if it were a place 
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where men truly worshiped God. 

St. Paul understood how new and untiaditicnal the rcligion of 
Jesus was in this respect. He saw that a Jew is not a Jew, which 
is one outwardly, but he is a Jew, which is one inwardly, regardless 
of blood or any ceremonial, The apostle Paul repeated no conviction 
oftener or with greater emphasis than this, that in Christianity 
there is no Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free; 
that the old order had passed away, and behold all things are new! 


_ It was, then, upon suc) a leader as this that the Jewish Chris- 
tians were to fix their eyes as they ran their race, surrounded by 
the cloud of witnesses. When Jesus Christ is thus understood, he 
becomes an inspiring leader for an age in which the old traditions 
clash. He becomes the cmbodiment of the best elements of all the 
streams of culture in the race. The gentle Buddha, the wise Con- 
fucius, the earnest Mohammed are not repelled by Christ, but like 
Moses and the prophets, receive through him the vindication and 
fulfillment of the true spirit of their teaching. It is the fuller ap- 
preciation of this fact which is opening a new chapter in Christian 
m'ssions. The Christian missionary no longer feels compelled to de 
nounce en bloe all of these ancient revelations of God among the 
various peoples of the earth. On the contrary, he seeks among their 
sacred books for every Christ-like word, and is ready to employ at 
its full value every truly catholic text or parable of the New Testa 
ment scriptures. 


It is also this deep, free spirit of Christ which may guide one 
in the confusion which many experience in our scientific age. The 
so-called conflict between science and religion has its ground in 
narrow and superficial views of science and of religion. One is 
almost able to say that such a conflict no longer exists between 
minds of the first rank either among scientists or ministers. Chris- 
tianity, at its best, in our day, weleomes in the very name and 
spirit of Christ all the knowledge, all the investigation, all the gen- 
uine experimentation of science. And Christianity does this, not with 
the feeling that science works in an alien realm, but in the convie- 
tion that its problems lie at the very heart of its own task, the task, 
namely, of so understanding nature and life, God and the world 
and man, that it may be possible to build more rapidly and more 
securely a kingdom of righteousness and love and peace upon the 
earth Religion needs the aid of science to abolish superstition and 
to refuse the tools of progress ; and science needs religion to keep 
alive the ideal meaning of all our tasks, and to make luminous and 
resplendent, the social, spiritual goal of all our labor. 


When, therefore, the Christian, in the race he runs, looks forward 
to Jesus Christ, he should see in him not an arbitrary mind, nor 
a barrier to progress, but a free spirit, opening the course and 
himself urging all men cver onward in the way. This represents 
the ultimate emancipation of mankind. It was of profound impor- 
tance to free men from the tyranny of the moment and from the 
bonds of immediate sense of experience by extending the perspective 
of human life into the past and preserving there the great characters 
and deeds of history But that achievement still made possible a 
fatal bondage—the bondage of tradition, of precedent, of a fixed 


standard. 
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The other emancipation, in which the human spirit especially re- 
joices teday is release from this slavery of tradition. Men fee] 
themselves freer than ever before to accept from any culture of the 
past its rich treasure, without thereby becoming the devotees of all 
the elements of that culture, or forfeiting the right to accept the 
gifts of other peoples. One may now, at last, be both a Greek and a 
Jew, a scientist and a saint, a scholar and a Christian, in the deepest 
and best import of these terms. 


And finally, it is some satisfaction to remind ourselves that the 
writer of the letter to the Hebrews realized that the cloud of wit- 
nesses he described were not themselves perfect. Those who came 
after them were necessary to complete what the ancicnt heioes at 
tempted—“God having provided some better thing for us, that they 
without us should not be made perfect.” It is doubtful whether the 
greatest men of the past ever desired their own words to be praised 
as the final statements of truth, or their deeds as tlfe end of perfes 
tion. It is more frequently the desire of the parent that the child 
should accomplish finer and greater things. Every right thinking 
man who is compelled to give up a task into which he has put his 
life, is happy to see others carry it on, and he is doubly happy if by 
encouragement and approval he is able to assist them to excel his 
own achievements. Nothing gives finer satisfaction to a teacher 
than to be surpassed in his own specialty by his pupils. 


It is the saving salt of human nature that this power of appre- 
ciation is greater than the powér of creation. Men who are them- 
selves weak and imperfect in moral achievement, may yet encourage 
others to better deeds. The earnest approval of good men by those 
less virtuous is a common thing, and such approval helps to make 
the good man better. As has been said, “If only those were allowed 
to uphold standards who had demonstrated their ability to live up 
to them, how our reigning ideals would suffer.” 
is that mild predilection for the right which is equal to support 
ing some one else under temptation.” 


“Common enough 


The cloud of witnesses is not then superfluous or cumbrous. They 
give zest to the contestants. Their own hopes and broken efforts 
yet await fulfilment. They are able to appreciate what they could 
not accomplish. Instead of restraining, they urge on the battle. 
Whose heart is not quickened in him when he takes up his daily 
task to think that there are those wha care? Or, who is not 
strengthened against temptation, even in his solitude, when he re- 
calls in memory a pure face looking into his? And who does not 
feel the stirring ardor in a company of human souls assembled in 
a quiet place of worship, striving together in their wills to find the 
way of life and to walk in it? Over them brood the spirits of the 
mighty dead, rank on rank massing themselves upward into the 
mystic amphitheater of memory and faith. Who does not respond 
to their presence by some new dedication of his being to the race 
they ran and to which they urge us on? 


Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us. looking unto Jesus the author and the finisher of 
our faith. 
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The Blessing of Work 


A Lay Sermon by an Advertising Man 
By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


(At the advertising mcn’s convention held in Baltimore recently 
the pulpits of the various churches were filled on Sunday by al- 
vertising men, Who preached lay sermons. Wilbur D. Nesbit of 
Chicago occupied a pulpit and in part spoke as follows:] 

“Most preachers take a text. I am not an ordained preacher. 
but am not playing a part this morning. I won’t feel that m) 
discourse is properly started if it doesn’t have a text. I some- 
times think that a text serves the preacher as a convenient pez 
on which to hang his coat while he goes about his work. My text 
will be, the first curse and the greatest blessing ever pronounced 
on humanity. It is in the third chapter of Genesis and the nine 
teenth verse and reads: 

“‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’ 

“Immediately after that sentence was pronounced Adam got 
him a job and the world began advancing. It has never stopped 
advancing. 

“so long as.men work the world will roll farther and farther 
ahead. When men quit work the world will cease being worth 
the living in. 

“There may be a few people in the world—in fact there are a 
cocd many—who cat their bread in the sweat of other fates. 

‘But they only die seme day. They are born and die. Dust 
they are and dust they become, having had no quickening spirit 
to help them leave the prints of their hands upon the world they 
have not helped. 

“And for them time shall have mercy, for mankind shall forget 
them 

“Only men who put their names on time’s pay roll are counte:l 
in the statistics of eternity. 

“The expression of the universal inspiration is work. Just 
plain. common, dirt-digging, nail-pounding, floor-serubbing, ink- 
slinging, house-building, city-making, country-helping, world-bet- 
tering work. 

“Civilization, in some of its fundamentals, is the ability to do 
the hard work in an easier way. 

“Sometimes it is the lazy man who makes the short cut, some- 
times it is the man in a hurry who goes across lots to catch his 
train, but most of the bias paths across the field of time have 
been worn by the trudging feet of the workers, the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water—whether it be in the ranks of in- 
dustry, art. science or any other kind of labor. For anything 
that pays—whether the payment be to man or to mankind, 
whether the reward come to the doer or to posterity, is work. 

“It is not fair to hold, as some hold, that the man who fails is 
a weakling. 

“No man fails who works honestly and well, who goes at his 
task with heart and soul. There may be defeat for him, there 
may be loss for him at the time, but nine times out of ten if 
you watch that man you will find that later on his seeming fail- 
ure has earned more for him than a definite success woutd have 
meant at that time. 

Quitters and Failures. 

“We may grant that the quitter is a failure—but there ar- 
mighty few quitters in this world who hadn’t made up their minds 
to quit before they found the job. 

“It doesn’t seem to me that the average man who fails in his 
work because he doesn’t make money at it is a real failure. It 
may seem so to the class of men who want to play ‘My Countr) 
‘Tis of Thee’ on the keys of the cash register, but you doubtless 
have noticed that where ten men are hurt by one man’s failure 
a thousand men are hurt by one man’s success—if failure or suc- 
cess is to be measured in dollars instead of deeds. 

“It has always seemed to me that the biggest job in the world. 
and about the hardest, was the one Moses had. He didn’t have 
spare breath enough to ask for an eight-hour day. 

“If I recall it correctly, Moses put in forty years or thereabouts 
working harder than any other man among the Hebrews, and in 
connection with his work supplied them and the rest of us with 
a code of religious law and a code of civil law that will stand 
any court. 

“All through the Bible we find story after story of men who 
worked—men who started in poor and didn’t care whether they 
piled up much of a bank account so long as they delivered the 
goods in a workman-like manner. 

“I don’t recall a man who shifted the boundary lines of na- 
tions, who kept his fellows from violating the anti-speed laws 
in backsliding, who built cities in the waste places, who led men 
to victories in battle and in labor, who wasn’t a common, ordi- 
nary, unassuming member of society at the start. 

“The oceasion which fills the pulpits of Baltimore with laymen 
today has to do with a form of work which is at least one of 





the greatest constructive forces in American life advertising. 

“Naturally, one would be expected to give his remarks some 
color fitting to the event which has brought from all parts of 
the country to Paltimore the men who have at heart the best 
interests of their craft. 

“There are only two places in the Bible where advertising is 
menticned. One cf them uses the word ‘advertise’ in a sense 
which does not seem to apply to advertising as we know it. The 
other is where Boaz appealed to the kinsman of Naomi, saying: 

“‘And I thought to advertise thee, saying: “Buy it before the 
inhabitants and before the elders of my people.”’ 

“There is an intensely human side to advertising. It is far 
more human than the writing of stories or general articles. It 
brings the writer of advertisements into touch with the lives 9f 
people. If he regards his work as he should, he will realize that 
he comes pretty near being a household counselor, that thousands 
of men and women, most of whom he will never see, are accept- 
ing his expression of the word of the advertiser in a wavy that 
will affect their expenditures and to some extent their home 
lives. He is, in a measure, responsible for the good faith with 
Which the dealer offers the advertised wares to his customers; 
his work means profit or loss to the dealer, satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction to the consumer; success or failure to the advertiser. 
He must have the advertisers’ confidence, and he must be fully 
confident in the advertiser and his product in order to do honest 
work, 

Bible Best Advertisement. 

“The Bible is the oldest, the greatest and the most successful 
advertisement. It appeals, it interests, it convinces and it serves 

and there you have all there should be or can be in any ad- 
vertisement which attains its full purpose. It is a model to any 
advertiser. For literary style and for convincing statement and 
for human appeal it has never been equaled. 

“In the sands of Egypt men today are uncovering the works 
of men who lived and died and have been forgotten these many 
centuries. Babylon, the ancient, is being brought to the light 
of the sun, and the story of her mighty days is finding life anew. 
Down in South and Central America men are discovering great 
temples and palaces builded by a people that cannot be identified. 

“But of the work of these men will come something that will 
better this and future generations. 

“A handful of dust may tell the story of failure or hold the 
marvelous promise of the future. 

“The whole universe is work. It may please my curiosity 
to know that the finest silk thread, if it could be dropped from 
the nearest fixed star to the earth, would weigh hundreds of tons 

but it is more inspiring to me to realize that the farthest star 
in the immensity of space and the meanest weed in the field are 
working together to some mighty purpose which is beyond the 
mind of man to grasp. 

“It may interest me to be told that light travels 186,000 miles 
a second, but it is more inspiring to me to realize that there is 
a source of that light and that that source was placed where it 
is for a purpose, and that the light itself is flung across the field 
of space for a purpose. It is doing something, not merely traveling.” 


He Must Dig 
H'e wanted a job, and like every one else, 
He wanted a good one, you know; 
Where his clothes would not soil and his hands would keep clean, 
And the salary mustn't be low. 
He asked for a pen, but they gave him a spade, 


And he half turned away with a shrug, 
But he altered his mind, and seizing the spade—he dug! 


He worked with a will that is bound to succeed. 
And the months and years went along. 
The way it was rough and the labor was hard, 
But his heart he kept filled with a song. 
Some jeered him and sneered at the task, but he plugged, 
Their words never seemed to disturb him a bit—as he dug. 


The day came at last when they called for the spade, 
And gave him a pen in its place. 
The joy of achievement was sweet to his taste, 
And victory shone in his face. 
We can’t always get what we hope for at first 
Suecess cuts many queer jigs. 
But one thing is sure—a man will succeed—if he digs.—Selected. 
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MR. BEECHER NOT ALWAYS A PROPHET. 

In June, 1880, William E. Sheldon of Boston, wrote to Mr. 
Beecher asking him for an abstract of his address to be given be 
fore the American Institute of Instruction at Saratoga, in July. 
The following was the reply: 

“Brooklyn, N. Y. 
My Dear Sir: 

If you will send me some paper made of the fiber of reeds that 
will grow along the Nile in 1980 A. D. and a pen taken from the 
wing of the first bird of the next coming spring and an envelope 
made of a spider's web to be spun next summer upon my convol- 
vulus vines, I will at once send you the unborn thoughts which | 
hope to utter next July at Saratoga. 

Yours in the tribulation of hope, 
Henry Ward Beecher.” 


DIDN’T SEE THE POINT. 

ou can never get the best of a woman in an argument,” says 
Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute, “as the following 
story of a young doctor proves, 

“They were having an argument, and both had become rather 
exasperated. 

“Oh, of course,” he exclaimed angrily, ‘I am always in the 
wrong.’ 

“*Not always, she replied sarcastically. ‘Last week you ad 
mitted that you were in the wrong.’ 

“*Well,” he demanded wrathfully, ‘what’s that got to do with it?’ 

“*Oh, nothing,’ the wife answered, with a superior smile, ‘except 
that you were perfectly right when you admitted it.’ ”—Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 


A NEW ONE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

President Wilson tells a story about a friend of his, a philan 
thropic physician who lives in a Pennsylvania town where nearly 
all the inhabitants are coal miners and their familes. 

“Distressed at sanitary conditions,” relates Mr. Wilson, “he. pre 
sented each tenant of the cottages with a new thermometer, which 
he accompanied by a little talk on the great necessity of maintain 
ing the proper temperature. 

“One morning, shortly after, when making his round of calls, 
he noticed one of his thermometers proudly dangling at the end of 
a string in the room. He asked the woman of the house if she 
remembered his instructions regarding it. 

“Oh, yes, sir, indeed I do,’ she responded. ‘I take great care 
about the temperature. I keep it hanging there, and I watch it 
carefully to see it does not go too high.’ 

“*Fine!’ exclaimed the pleased physician. ‘And what do you do 
when the temperature rises above the maximum of seventy degrees 
that I referred to?’ 

Why, sir,’ replied the woman, ‘when it gets too high I take 
it down and hang it outside until it cools off.’ ”—Lippincott’s Maga- 
Zine, 

THE PROPER SPIRIT. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield was talking about Sarah Bern 
hard’s complaints as to American rivers—that, unlike the rivers 
of France, their banks are monopolized by the railroads, thus rob 
bing the people of lovely riverside walks and drives. 

“True, too true, perhaps,” said Secretary Redfield. “But our 
dear old country is so knocked, isn’t she? Foreigners knock her, 
we natives knock her harder still. Why don’t we breed a little of 
that patriotic spirit of pride which the old Duddington gardener 
displayed ? 

“The old Duddington gardener was showing an American tourist 
the beauties of the loch and Arthur's Seat. It was evening, and 
as the gardener expatiated on the lovely scene the moon came 
up over a hill 

“Thereupon the gardener broke off to say: 

“*There’s a moon fur ye! Oh, we're a grand nation.’ ’—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

THE LITTLE DEVOTEE. 

Dr. Hego Munsterberg, the famous Harvard psychologist, was 
talking about Christian Science and in the midst of a profound and 
brilliant analysis of the cult he paused to tell an anecdote. 

“The children of vegetarians,” he said, “loathe meat, which they 
eall graveyard fruit; and the children of Christian Scientists are 
more convinced devotees than the parents themselves. 

“There’s a little Boston urchin named Mary, an urchin of 5 years, 
who is a Christian Scientist to the marrow. 

“Mary fell one day and barked her shin, and, rubbing the hurt 
with her hand, she began to cry. Her aunt, an unbeliever, hap- 
pened along at this moment. The aunt was mindful of Mary’s 
faith and of those contradictory tears, and with a mocking smile 


she said: 





“‘Why, Mary, are you hurt?’ 

“*No, I ain’t hurt,’ sobbed the little girl, restraining her sobs as 
best she could. 

“But, if you’re not hurt, why are you crying?’ 

“‘I’m erying,’ said Mary, ‘because I’m mad.’ 

“‘And what are you mad about?’ 

“‘I’m mad—boo, hoo!—’ wept the little girl, ‘because I can’t 
feel I ain’t hurt.’”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


MAYOR GAYNOR TELLS STORY. 

Mayor Gaynor, defending New York from a charge of undue 
wickedness, said at a recent dinner: “There is no more wickedness 
here than there is in London or Paris or Berlin. They who find 
wickedness are usually seeking it—and we find what we seek, 
whether it be a roulette game or song service. Those critics re- 
mind me of the hotel cashier who, after paying a lot of food and 
liquor and tobacco bills, returned to the hotel drunk. ‘All those 
people treated me,’ he explained, ‘when I handed them their checks. 
‘Well, well,’ said the proprietor, shocked. ‘Is it possible that none 
of my creditors are temperance people?’ ‘Some of them are,’ the 
cashier admitted, ‘but their checks I sent to them by mail.’” 
Argonaut. 

OLDEST AND BEST. 

Miss M. Carey Thomas, the noted president of Bryn Mawr Col 
lege, was talking about co-education. 

Miss Carey Thomas praised the co-educational institutions of 
Cornell, of Oxford, of Harvard, of Columbia, and then, with a 
smile, she added: 

“But, after all the best and the oldest co-educational institution 
is marriage.”—Daily Magazine. 


THE REASON WHY. 

Charles M. Schwab, after testifying in the government's suit 
against the Steel Corporation, talked to a New York reporter about 
a financier who had failed. 

The reporter was inclined to be hard on the financier, but Mr. 
Schwab, with his genial and boyish smile, said: 

“Well, he climbed pretty high, you know. The reason why most 
of us never fail is that we always stay at the bottom.”—Daily 
Magazine. 

THE CANNY TRAVELER. 

Richard Harding Davis had an amusing experience while on a 
recent visit to England. While motoring through the country, 
his party stopped to see an old church. The native guide was show- 
ing the party through, explaining all the points of interest after 
his own style. 

“In the far corner of this ‘ere church,” he said, “lies William 
the Conker; be’ind the organ, where yer can’t see, are tombs 0! 
Guy Fawkes, Robin ‘Ood, and Cardinal Wolsey. Now, sir,” he 
asked, addressing Mr. Davis, “does that there guide-book as I 
sees you ‘ave in your ’and tell yer who’s lyin’ ’ere?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Davis candidly; “the book says nothing of it, 
but I can guess.”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


AS BOSTON SEES IT. 

When Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson was in the east some years ago, 
srying to arouse interest in her favorite subject, The Condition of 
the Indian, the distinguished author of “Ramona” met a Boston 
man in New York. 

“How are you succeeding in your campaign in New York, Mrs. 
Hunt?” said he. 

“Oh, not very well—New Yorkers take up the matter very 
slowly.” 

“That’s very strange,” replied the Bostonian in surprise. “! 
don’t see how they could fail to be interested—after yesterday 
morning’s editorial in the Boston Advertiser.”—Exchange. 


MISS MARGARET WILSON’S IDEALS. 

Miss Jessie Wilson, who is in popular demand for Y. W. C. A. 
sermons and the like, is not the only one of the President's 
daughters whose outlook on the world is definitely serious and 
service-loving, says an exchange. To quiet rumor of a love affair, 
Miss Margaret thus announced her philosophy of life: “In love! 
How absurd! I am heart whole and fancy free. My romance 
is the world and the wonderful things one can do in it. Two 
things which help to make my life romantic are my interest in 
social center work, in working for the permanent primary which will 
make our country a real democracy, and my ambition to perfect 
my voice. I would rather succeed along these lines than in any- 
thing else I can think of at the present.” 


BILL NYE’S COMPLIMENT. 

Bill Nye was once introduced to Wagner, the composer. In “Then 
and Now” Dean Hole relates: “Nye the American humorist, brilliant 
as the best, whose comedy never fails to charm, and whose tragic 
death I shall never cease to mourn, told me that when he met Wag- 
ner he said to him, ‘Your music is beyond my, comprehension, but | 
always feel sure when I hear it that it is really much better than 
it sounds,’ ” 
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Jasper T. Moses on Mexico. 
In a recent lecture, delivered at. the Chris- 
Church, Grand Junction, Colo., on “A 


an 

ee from Mexico,” Jasper tT. Moses, 
principal of the Christian Institute at 
Monterey, Mexico, from 1904 to 1908, and 
now pastor at Grand Junction, declared 
avainst American intervention; assailed the 
consular policy of the United States in 


Mexico on the grounds that it has made 
Mexicans despise us; declared that the 
Roman Catholic church, as it is known in 
country is the curse which has pre- 
vented civilization and insisted that the 
educated, Protestant middle class which is 
now on the increase is the only salvation 
for the great land to the south. A local 
paper gives a front page report of the ad- 


that 


dress. 


Iowa District Aiding Smaller Churches. 

Believing it to be the duty of strong church 
organizations to assist in every possible way 
smaller and weaker, congregations, the North- 
western Iowa District Board of Christian 
churches is striving to complete a plan 
whereby financial and moral support may 
be given the weak by the strong. In the 
twenty-nine counties constituting the district 
are a number of congregations unable to sup- 
port a pastor. It is part of the board’s plan 
to have congregations supporting pastors to 
occasionally send them to the smaller 
churches where they will conduct services and 
assist in every possible way, in helping or- 
ganize Sunday-schols, young people’s socie- 
ties, and assist in raising funds. “It is 
clearly the duty of stronger congregations to 
assist those that are not so well off either in 
numbers or finances,” said Charles Guiney, 
district Bible-school superintendent at the re- 
cent district convention. “The churches that 
can and do support pastors should be will- 
ing to send him to preach to those who have 
no minister, and should also be ready to give 
financial aid, if necessary.” 


J. E. Linn Rural Church Expert. 
J. E. Linn, who accepted the pastorate at 
the S. L. W. Ranch Church, located at Gill, 


Colo., in an effort to build up his health, has 
been making a special study of -rural re- 
ligious work. In recognition of his knowl- 
edge of this field, he has for some time been 
retained chairman of the Rural Church 
Commission of the Disciples of Christ for 
Colorado, and has received numerous invita- 
tions to discuss rural work. Recently he has 
been selected as one of the twenty members 
of the advisory council to the Social Service 
Commission. Mr. Linn will give an address 
on “The Rural Church” the Toronto 
convention, 


as 


before 


Arkansas Bible College Progress. 
rhe Disciples of Christ in Arkansas have 
in mind the founding of a Bible College at 


Fayetteville. The college will be located 


near the campus of the State University so 
that students desiring to do so can take 
studies in both institutions. Under the sane- 
tion of the State Convention a Board of 


Trustees has been incorporated to found and 
maintain said college. At a meeting of the 
Arkansas delegates to the National Conven- 
tion of the Diseiples of Christ, at Louisville 
last October. the following recommendations 


were made: “] That the Executive Com- 
mittee secure an option on a desirable lot 
facing the campus of the University on 


which to erect a building to cost not less 
than ten thousand dollars. 2. That an ef- 
fort be made to raise five thousand dollars 
i Year for five years—two thousand of which 
Will be applied to building and three thou- 
sand to Bible College maintenance. 3. That 
N. M. Ragland be put in the field to solicit 
funds based on the above tentative program. 
4. That the appeal be made to individuals 
rather than to churches as such, and that 
the effort look to the beginning of actual 
work in September, 1913.” An option has 
been taken on a lot that seems perfectly 
adapted as a site for the college, for a con- 





sideration of $7,500. N. M. Ragland of 
Fayetteville, is making a canvass to secure 
the funds and to maintain the Bible college. 
We bespeak for him the generous reception 
and response that the cause he represents so 
richly merits. 


Inland Empire Convention, 

The Inland Empire Convention, at Clarks- 
ton, Washington, June 17-19, was a splendid 
convention. Addresses were given by I. N. 
McCash, A. MeLean, J. H. Mohorter, Marion 
Stevenson, Miss Annette Newcomer, and 
F, E. Billington. The climax of the conven- 
tion was reached on the last two nights 
writes J. E. Davis, when I. MeCash and A. 
McLean at their best, delivered two master- 
ful addresses. Mr. McLean’s address was 
said to be one of the strongest addresses ever 
delivered in an Inland Empire Convention. 
The convention decided to put a_ superin- 
tendent of missions in the field and to try 
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McCash, 


Speaker at 
Convention. 


Inland Empire 


to get an evangelist in each of the five dis- 
tricts in the empire. The State Board has 
called S. Earl Childers, pastor of the Dean 
Avenue Church to the superintendent’s place 
and has mapped out a hard year’s work. 
The following officers were elected in the In- 
land Empire: J. E. Davis, Spokane, presi- 


dent; O. G. Shanklin, Rosalia, secretary; 
G. W. Mounts, Lewiston, treasurer; J. F. 
Rice, Colfax, Bible-school superintendent; 
and W. A. Cresman, Pomeroy, superintend- 
ent of Christian Endeavor. The presidents 
of the five districts are: J. A. Longston, 
Wenatchee District; 0. A. Adams, Spokane 


District; N. W. Jackson, Whitman District; 
D. Lloyd Morgan, Lewiston District, and 
Harvey W. Mills, Walla Walla District. 


Mount Hermon Federate School of Missions, 

The Mount Hermon Federate School of 
Missions will be held at Mt. Hermon, in the 
Santa Cruz mountains, California, July 
20-27. Mrs. D. B. Wells, widely known in 
eastern summer schools, will give daily 
Bible addresses on the general topie “Christ 
at Work.” Mrs, Well will also conduct the 
two daily mission study classes in the new 
text-books, “The New America,” by Dr. and 
Mrs. L. C. Barnes, and “The King’s Busi- 
ness,” by Mrs. Paul Raymond of Boulder, 
Colorado. The daily young people’s hout 
will be conducted by Mrs. G. L. Hagman, 
State Christian Endeavor Missionary Secre- 
tary. Among the speakers will be Miss M. 


Irelan, Christian missionary from Mexico; 
Miss Isabel Crawford, formerly missionary 
to the Kiowa Indians of Oklahoma; Mr. or 
Mrs. W. H. Brewster of China; T. A. Boyer. 
pastor of the 


First Christian Church of 
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Oakland, California, whose topic is, “What 
time is it, and where are we?” A registra- 
tion fee of one dollar will be charged for 
the entire week, this fee entitling the one 
who registers to a copy of each of the two 
text-books, a badge, a writing tablet, pencil, 
ete. “Rallies” of the different denomina- 
tions will be held on different days through- 
out the week. Seven denominations are now 
federated in the Mt. Hermon School of 
Missions, which has become a sort of mis- 
sionary Chautauqua, whose influence is 
widening. 








This year the Ministerial Retreat of the 
Sixth District of Missouri is to be held in 
Canton, July 15-18, from Tuesday noon to 
Friday. Professor Byron Ingold and his 
wife will have charge of the dormitory, and 
will see to the comfort of the guests. A 
rate of 75 cents a day will be made to all, 
which will include board, lodging, and access 
to the gymnasium and swimming pool. The 
railroad fare of the preachers will be pooled, 
or equalized, so that all the preachers in the 
district may attend at equal expense. Each 
day informal conferences on matters of im- 
portance to preachers will be held, and each 
night a strong, inspirational address will be 
given. Large opportunity wiil be afforded 
for renewing old friendships and forming 
new ones. The afternoons will be largely 
given to recreation. H. B. Robison, of Can- 
ton, is Secretary-Treasurer of the Retreat. 

The Central Church, Marion, {ndiana, has 
lately introduced the merger service for its 
morning worship, and finds that the com- 


bined service is getting more children to 
stay for the morning worship, besides 
slightly increasing the morning adult at- 


tendance. The church took its offering for 
foreign misions, combining the Sunday-school 
and church offerings, the second Sunday in 
June, and secured a total of $41.31, the 
Sunday-school portion of this amount ex- 
ceeding the apportionment, $7.50. The church 
is to spend $225 in improvements during the 
summer, and over half this amount was 
pledged by the officers this same Sunday. A 
mission circle has been organized, and thir- 
teen added to the church membership since 
the first of the year. E. H. Clifford min- 
isters to this field. 

A neat catalog of “Missionary Publications 
and Importations’ used by the American 
Christian Missionary Society in the Home 
work has just come to hand. In this book 
let are listed: Text Books: Adult, Senior 
Intermediate, Junior; Mission Study Classes; 
Missionary Libraries; General Methods; 
Bible-school Materials; Prayer Cycle; Period- 
icals; Leaflets; Monthly Programs; Supplies 
for Offerings; Missionary Entertainments. 
Copies should be in the hands of missionary 
secretaries and committee chairmen. 


The Christian Century is in receipt of an 


interesting bulletin prepared by Walter 
Scott Athearn on “Music and Art in the 
Bible-school.” In this booklet Professor 


Athearn, who holds the professorship of Re- 
ligious Education at Drake, has listed the 
best material to be found treating the sub- 
jects of music and art, as pertaining to the 
Sunday-school. All who are interested in this 
important matter should write to Professor 
Athearn for a copy of the booklet. This 
will be furnished free. 


On June 15, Central Church, Spokane, cele- 
brated its twenty-sixth anniversary by rais- 
ing its total indebtedness. I. McCash, after 
a masterful sermon in the morning, secured 
over $9,500 in pledges, increasing this 
amount to $10,000 at night. This church 
was organized twenty-six years ago, being 
one of the first to be established in the “In- 
land Empire.” Now there are eighty 
churches in this section. J. E. Davis now 
ministers to the Central. 


Finis Idleman, pastor of the Central 
Church, Des Moines, was given the D.D. 
degree by Drake University during the recent 
commencement week. The following Sunday 
Mr. Idleman was introduced to his congrega- 
tion by Geo. A. Jewett as “Dr. Idleman,” 
and a round of applause indicated the pride 
of the members in their pastor’s recent 
honor. 
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Elisworth Faris, preaching at Waukegan, 
lil., writes of the death on May 25, of Mary 
MeClure Stafford, a member of the congrega- 
tion there for fifty years. She was an in- 
terested reader of the Christian Century and 
a keen observer of events in the religious 
world, Mr. Faris states. Mrs. Stafford is 
survived by her husband, G. H. Stafford and 
by twenty-two children and grandchildren. 


Chas 8S. Early is beginning his second 
meeting at Leona, Kans. During the past 
two seasons, Mr. Early has conducted seven 
return meetings, and has received requests 
for as many more. He recently closed the 
eighth meeting in which he assisted the Hill 
City, Kansas, Church. 

Dr. L. B. Kline, Vigan, P. !., reports 548 
treatments for the month of April, 262 sur- 
vical treatments, twenty-two visits to the 
sick in Vigan, twenty towns visited, twenty 
gospel meetings held, twenty-one patients ad- 
mitted to the hospital, eighteen surgical 
operations performed. 

James Small, recently returned from Eng 
land, visited the Christian Century office 
early in the week. Mr Small is on his way 
to Macatawa, where he will rest for a few 
days before beginning an evangelistic cam- 
paign in Hedrick, lowa. 

Dr. G. E. Miller of Mungeli, India, has 
reached America on his furlough. He served 
out his time on the field faithfully, writes 
F. M. Rains. He is in good spirits. His 
home is near Buford, Ohio. 

John R. Golden resigned from the pastor 
ate of the West Side Church, Springfie.d, 
ill., June 29. Mr. Golden will remain with 
the West Side Church, however, until his 
successor is elected. 

Second Church, Rock Island, Ill, is now 
ministered to by W. B. Stine, formerly 
a member of the official board of Memorial 
Church. : 

James Ware of Shanghai, China, is now 
in this country. He has been compelled to 
undergo an operation at Rochester, Minn. 

The Iowa State Convention will be held 
at Keokuk Sept. 8-11, instead of in July, as 
stated in a late issue of this paper. 

The church at Connersville, Ind, L. E, 
Brown, pastor, becomes a Living-link in the 
Foreign Society. 

H. W. Hunter reports 30 added to the 
church at Higginsville, Mo., within the last 
30 days. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

South Bend, Ind., First, Fife Brothers, 
evangelists; 200: continuing. 

Monmouth, Ill, D. E. Hughes, pastor; 
Fife Brothers, evangelists; beginning July 8. 

Red Oak, Iowa, Geo. H. Nichol, pastor; 
G. L. Snively, evangclist; 30; closed. 

Paris, Tex., J. T. Ogle pastor ; Minges 
Company, evangelists; 400; closed. 

CALLS. 

J. Sherman Hill, Paola, Kans., to Cam- 
eron, Mo. Declined 

KE. H. Wray, Steubenville, Ohio. 

W. M. Le May, Hennessey, Okla. 

H. J. Reynolds, Herron, Il. 

C, W. Holley, Ellenton, 8. C. 


° ° 
International Convention 
( Toronto, Sept. 30-Oct. 6.) 

Our next big convention will be for the 
first time in its history truly internauonal. 
Never before have its sessions been held off 
the soil of the United States. This year upon 
British soil and under the friendly folds of 
“Old Glory” and the “Union Jack” American 
Disciples will meet to view their record and 
plan for the future. The occasion will thus 
be unique. 

Our preparations are going steadily on. 
Massey Hall, a magnificent and beautiful 
structure, centrally located, will be the place 
of meeting. Near by, the Metropolitan 
Methodist Church, one of the most important 
church buildings in Canada, will be available 
likely for overflow and . other meetings. 
Summer excursion rates will prevail; hotel 
accommodation will be good: abundant ac- 


commodation may be had reasonably in choice 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


homes. (This is a feature of Toronto as a 
convention city.) Full announcement of 
rates later. If you think of coming write 
Rev. C. O. Reynard, 16 Harbord St., Chair- 
man of Committee on Entertainment. Ad- 
dress the General Secretary, Prof. H. F. 
Dawes, 600 Manning Ave., for information 
of any other kind. 

At a recent joint meeting of the local com- 
mittee and international secretaries, it was 
decided to cut the registration fee to 50 cents. 
This important reduction ought to insure a 
big attendance. Decide early. 

Reuben Butchart (Publicity). 

207 Grace St., Toronto, Canada. 


Christian College 


Christian College, at Columbia, Mo., closed 
its sixty-second year, May 28 with a week 
of interesting programs. Charles H, Wind- 
ers, of Indianapolis, a trustee of the college 
and a former pastor of the Columbia Church, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon. Dean 
William D. MacClintock, of Chicago Uni- 
versity gave the commencement address, a 
splendid presentation of the subject, “The 
Socialization of the Individual.” 

Thirty-five students received diplomas: 
seventeen in the literary course; three in 
piano; six in voice; seven in expression; two 
in art. Nine students received certificates 
from the academic department. , 

President St. Clair-Moss presented an in- 
teresting and encouraging report at the an 
nual meeting of the board of trustees, on 
May 26. This report showed the college 
to be in a flourishing condition. 236 stu- 
dents were enrolled during the year from 16 
states. Of these, 151 were in the boarding 
department. 

The official standardization of the college 
as a Junior College by the University of Mis- 
souri was another interesting feature of the 
year’s report. Fully $5,000 was reported as 
permanent investment in improvements on 
buildings and grounds during the past year. 
Plans were formulated for the needed in 
crease in endowment and the goal set for 
£200,000, 

The “red letter’ day of commencement 
week was May 27, when occurred the dedi 
cation of the J. K. Rogers Memorial Gate- 
way. It was a fine occasion. A large con- 
course of alumnae, friends and townspeople 
gathered on the college campus for the im- 
pressive ceremonies. Mrs. Camilla Switzler 
Branham, president of the College Alumnae 
Association, presided and presented the Me 
morial Gateway to the trustees, which was 
accepted by Mr. D. A. Robnett, president of 
the board. Honorable E. W. Stephens, a 
personal friend of J. K. Rogers, made an elo 
quent and masterly dedication address. At 
the close of the ceremonies little Allen Mason 
Crittenden, only grand-daughter of the dis- 
tinguished educator, unveiled the bronze 
tablets on the central columns of the gate- 
way The alumnae luncheon followed the 
dedication program. one hundred and twenty- 
three alumnae and friends being present. Mrs. 
I. K. Rogers and her two daughters. Mrs. 
\. B. Holland and Mrs. T. T. Crittenden, all 
three being alumnae of the college, were pres 
ent at the Rogers Memorial dedication pro- 
gram and the alumne luncheon. 

Ruth Medley, Secretary. 


Federal Council Commission 


The Federal Council Commission on the 
Chureh and Social Service has issued its 
annual call for the observance of Labor Sun 
day, which occurs this year on August 31. 
In view of the fact that many of the pas 
tors will not return from their vacations, 
the Commission recommends that such pas 
tors give recognition to the day on either 
the first or second Sunday in September. 

As the special subject to be considered in 
sermons and addresses the Commission rec 
ommends “Present Day Tendencies in the 
Labor Movement,” in view of the fact that 
the organized labor movement is at the pres 
ent moment divided within itself. 

The usual pamphlet of suggestions for 
both the regular morning service and the 
evening wnion service of the churches, and 
a program for use in the morning service, 


July 10, 1913 


which may be ordered in quantities, may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 1611 Clarendon Building, 
215 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


An Opportunity 


Bethany Assembly offers a fine opportu- 
nity for many Sunday-school workers to take 
the Sunday-school course this year. The 
management has asked me to make this 
announcement. Every pastor, superintend- 
ent or Sunday-school worker taking at least 
five people with him for this work, will be 
granted free entertainment. This will give 
many superintendents and pastors an oppor- 
tunity to go at small expense. Every school 
in the brotherhood could send at least five 
people to this school of methods. The date 
is August 5-15. Write Garry L. Cook, 421 
Law Bldg., Indianapolis, for information. 


Summer Conference Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement. 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 


The third summer conference of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement to be held at 
the Y. M. C. A. Camp on beautiful Lake 
Geneva, Wis., July 26-31, 1913, affords the 
leaders of the church in the United States 
and Central Canada another great spiritual 
opportunity. The two previous conferences 
have been an unmeasured blessing in the 
lives of many men. 

The conference this year will be of special 
interest because it will prepare for the 
United Missionary Campaign which is being 
planned by the Home and Foreign Mission- 
ary Boards of the United States and Canada 
and is to culminate in a nation-wide simul- 
taneous canvass in March, 1914. 

The registration of delegates should not be 
delayed. A program and registration fee of 
$2 will be charged each delegate to assist in 
defraying the expenses. Delegates may be 
registered through F. J. Michel, Field See- 
retary of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, 19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

Rates. 

Rates for board and lodging for full con- 
ference period, Saturday lunch to Thursday 
breakfast inclusive: In tents, $7.50 per per- 
son; in cottages, $8.75 per person; in the 
villa, $12.50 per person. By the day for 
those remaining part time only: In tents. 
#2 per person; in cottages, $2.25 per per- 
son; in the villa, $3 per person. Those who 
wish to reduce expenses may be assigned two 
in a room at the following rates: For full 
conference period: In tents, $6.25; in cot- 
tages, $7.50; in the villa, $10. 

Total Expense. 

The total expense of the conference to a 
single delegate may be secured by adding 
$11.25 for a double room or $12.50 for a sin- 
gle room to the traveling expenses to Chi- 
cago and return. This will give the total 
cost of attending the conference including 
every legitimate charge. 

Program. 
The daily program will be as follows: 
8:45 a. m.—Bible Study. 
9:30 a. m—Round Table Conference oF 
Missionary discussion groups. 

10:30 a. m.—Conference sessions. 

11:30 a. m. to 12:15 a. m.—Conferences by 
communions, 

6:45 p. m.—Vespers. 

7:45 p. m.—Conference sessions. 

The afternoons will be set apart for recrea- 
tion. 


Report of the Budget Com- 
mittee 


I have been asked by the Budget Com- 
mittee to send to our papers a summary of 
the report as it now stands. It was decided 
by vote of the committee that the report it- 
self should not be published until it is sub- 
mitted to the Toronto convention. For the 
information of those who are interested I 
submit the following: 

“The Budget Committee had its final 
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meeting prior to the Toronto Convention in 
S 


Chicago, June 24. All members were pres- 
ent except G. B. VanArsdall, of Denver, and 
Judge A. F. Henry, of Cleveland. _ The lat- 
ter was kept away by sickness in his family. 

The draft of the report which had been 
written by the chairman and revised by 
the sub-committee was taken up section by 
section, and after careful revision, was 
formally adopted by the full committee. 
The report recommends the creation by the 
general convention of a permanent Budget- 
Apportionment Committee | which shall se- 
cure from the various missionary societies 
and boards each year a statement of the 
amounts received by them from the churches 
during the preceding year, and an estimate 
of what will be needed for the coming year. 
The Budget-Apportionment Committee is to 
carefully consider and if need be, revise these 
estimates, and then add them all together 
thus making a general missionary budget. 
(The state societies are to be invited to 
submit their estimates, in order that a gen- 
eral state mission budget may be secured.) 
This general budget is then to be submitted 
to the convention for its adoption, and when 
adopted by the convention, it to become 
the general missionary budget for the year. 

Immediately following the general conven- 
tion, the Budget-Apportionment Committee, 
together with the Advisory Committee which 
is composed of one representative of each 
society or board, is to meet and make a 
careful apportionment of the General Mis- 
sionary Budget to the various states. The 
state boards are then to make a suggestive 
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apportionment of the amount apportioned 
to the several states to the local churches, 

The report further recommends the em- 
ployment by the Budget-Apportionment 


Committee of a capable man who shall give 
all or part of his time to a campaign of 
publicity in advocacy of the adoption and use 
of the budget plan. The committee is also 
to publish literature for information con- 
cerning its work. The expenses of the com- 
mittee are to be borne proportionately by 
the societies sharing in the budget. 

The estimates from the several national 
societies have already been secured, and will 
be included as a part of the report of the 
committee. The several states are to be in- 
vited to submit their estimates in order that 
they may be included. This is being done 
in order that there may be no delay in put- 
ting the plan into operation, if the report is 
adopted by the Toronto convention. The re- 
port will printed and distributed at 
Toronto prior to the session in which it will 
be considered. 


be 


The percentage in any state will be ar- 
rived at by finding the ratio between the 
amounts for the various societies in that 


state, and will vary as these amounts vary. 
_ The Chairman will gladly answer, as he 
is able, any inquiries concerning the report. 
GRAHAM FRANK, Chairman. 
Liberty, Missouri. 


The Winona Bible Conference 

The Winona Bible Conference at Winona 
Lake, Ind.,_ will held this year from 
August 22 to 31. The excellence of the pro- 
gram that has been prepared leads the man- 
agement to herald the approaching confer- 


be 


ence season as “The Surpassing Year.” This 
conference has grown in numbers and im- 
portance until it stands at the head of all 


such gatherings, not only in 
but throughout the world. It is a great 
school where the best and most wholesome 
8 the world of culture ean produce 
are offered through two weeks to ministers, 
Christian workers and all others interested. 

Many 


this country, 


lectures 


notable names appear upon the pro- 
gram, Among the speakers from abroad are 
vev. G. Campbell Morgan and Gipsy Smith 
of England. ‘hese brethren will be present 
throughout the conference. Dan Crawford, 
the returned missionary, Mrs. Booth-Clib- 
born and Rev. Robert J. (Catch-my-Pal) 
Patterson, of Belfast, Ireland will speak at 
different sessions of the conference. 

The list of American speakers includes 
Jennings Bryan, Rev. Camden M. 


Hon. Wm 
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Cobern, Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes, Rev. Wm. A. Sunday, 
Rev. W. E. Biederwolf, Rev. John Balcolm 
Shaw, Rev. George R. Stuart, Dr. W. G. 
Morehead of Xenia, Ohio, Dr. Malcolm 
James MacLeod, Dr. Mark A. Matthews and 
Rev. A. T. Robertson. As on last year 


Major James H. Cole will have charge of the 
morning hour at 6:30; Marion Lawrance 
will speak at the Sunday-school hour and 
Prof. E. O. Excell will organize and lead 
the great choir. 

The Disciples have again been honored by 
the Assembly’s inviting George H. Combs of 
Kansas City to deliver three addresses at this 
year’s conference. This invitation is a 
recognition of both the ability of Brother 
Combs and the increasing fellowship of the 
Disciples in attendance each year upon the 
conference. Denominational rallies are a 
scheduled feature of the program and such 
rallies will be held by the Disciples. 

Tipton, Ind. u. I. Hoover, 
Conference Chairman the Disciples 

Christ. 


. 
The Toronto Convention 

Unusual interest already obtains in 
the Toronto Convention. The indications 
are for the largest attendance any conven- 
tion held outside the very center of our 
strength ever had. Go where you will— 
North, South, East, West—one hears the 
people saying “I am going to Toronto if 
possible.” 

Among the reasons for this wide-spread 
interest we would enumerate the followinz: 

1. The Time is Propitious. The regular 
date is changed to September 30—October 
6. This is within, though at the very en 
of the summer vacation season. The cheap 
summer rates to Niagara Falls and all lake 
and sea terminals are yet in force on both 
railroad and steamboat lines. This will be 
an ideal time for inland parties to converge 
at Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo for the 
across-the-lake trip to Toronto. 

2. The Place is Propitious. Toronto 
<n ideal convention city. Many large re- 
ligious convocations are held there eacn 
year. Massey Hall is one of the most ideal 
auditoriums on the American continent. Its 
acoustics are perfect. It has numerous com- 
mittee rooms and other accessories, and a 
massive pipe organ. 

3. The Facility of Access is Propitious. 
Toronto is within easy reach. It is less than 
seventy miles from Buffalo and 150 miles 
from Cleveland, and by railroad it is ex- 
actly 229 miles from Detroit. Toronto as 
men travel is only eighteen hours from Cin- 


for of 


Is 


cinnati, which is the same distance as is 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Washington and 
Richmond. It is not so far away as Des 
Moines, Omaha, St. Paul, Minneapolis or 


New Orleans, at which places our Conven- 
tions have assembled. 

4. The Esprit de Corps is Propitious. 
The Canadian people are one with the peo- 


LARGE ATTENDANCE SUNDAY EVENING 


Your Sunday problem will be solved 
you will make it a song service and use 


GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS 


Try it during the summer months; you will be sur- 
prised. Prepare now by sending for a copy of this 
popular book. It can be used in all Church work 
and will arouse new interest on the part of your 
members. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 


Publishers of Songs for Men, 


Evening 





Chorus Collection, Solos, Duets, etc. 
12-14 W. Washington St., Dep't C Chicago 
Sweet Tone 
“get Far Sounding 
Durable 


FOR CHURCH 
AND SCHOOL Catalogue Free. 
AMERICAN BELL & FOUNDRY CO.. NORTHVILLE, MICH. 
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ple of the United States. If not yet in 


trade, reciprocity obtains in thought and 
ideals. To those who are in Christ Jesus 
there is no thirty-ninth parallel. On both 


sides of the border Huntington’s hymn may 
be sung with sincerity: 


Two. empires by the sea, 
Two nations great and free 
One anthem raise. 
One race of ancient fame, 
One tongue, one faith we claim, 
One God whose glorious name 
We love and praise. 


Now may the God above 

Guard the dear lands we love, 
Both east and west. 

Let love more fervent glow 

As peaceful ages go, 

And strength yet stronger grow 
Blessing the blest.® 


5. The Occasion is Propitious. At To- 
ronto will be made apparent the real rela- 
tionship of our organized missionary work 
to the churches. The American Christian 
Missionary Society, the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society and all the other Boards 
are but servants of the churches. As sev 
eral committees appointed and directed by 
the churches’, these Societies will report 
to the churches and ask their further pleas- 
ure. The various policies of the several 
Boards are to be directly determined by 
the churches whose own work it really is. 
This is the whole meaning of the much 
talked of General Convention of the Churches 
of Christ. For this reason the churches 


everywhere are urged to send delegates. 
Grant K. Lewis. 
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Shall We 


Church 
Contributing Churches 
Individual Offerings 
Contributing Individuals .. . 
Bequests. 

Annuities 

Miscellaneous . 

Total 


With this splendid gain we have been 
enabled to get more nearly up to the actual 
necessities in the payment of pensions. But 
as our family is constantly growing, we still 
have to exercise the utmost care. The July 
payments are as follows and go to forty-six 
ministers and thirty-eight widows. 

Quarterly Payments. 


9 $25.00 $225.00 
7 : 20.00 140.00 
9 --»y - weer 15.00 135.00 
25 $500.00 
Monthly. 

14 $25.00 $350.00 

4 20.00 80.00 
21 . 15.00 315.00 
19 10.00 190.00 
53 $935.00 

Grond total $1,435.00 


Brethren, these remittances leave our 
treasury empty. .We have paid out $2,406.13 
more than we did in the whole of last year. 

Che July payment was necessarily reduced. 
We. will need $1,035 to meet the regular 
monthly payment in August. Will you let 
us have it, or shall we go back to the starva- 


tion basis? We are simply the agents of 
our brethren. We wait for instructions, 


with remittances from churches and individ- 


THE CHRISTIAN 


Here are two statements and a question 
ceipts for the first eight months of the mis- 


Offerings ..... ery 


CENTURY July 10, 19 








ceipts from -the churches, as churches;§ 
$146.90. The gain in regular receipts ¥ 
$5,465. The total receipts for the mog 
were $78,734.09, a total gain on the me 
of $15,300. 


Go Back? 


Comparative showing of Minister Relief re- 
sionary year. 































To To The total receipts for the first 
July 1, 1912 July 1. 1913 Gain. months of the year amounted to $225,545) 
$5599.44 $8813.72 3,214.28 gain of $29,877. Only three more mo 
“_ 356 eee $3,2 ore before the books close, September 30. 

_. Soman aan can reach the $500,000 if we will! 
ner ; oon es every friend do his best. The harvest of% 
went ptt oe 8 ss . world is over ripe. Remember, $506 
612.29 6,262.00 5,649.71 ; : renti T 
100.00 100.00 would insure a great convention at Toro 










and remember also, that the work de 
every dollar of it and more. Let therg 
no delay in sending the offerings. Fo 
to F. M. Rains, Sec., Box 884, Cincing 
Ohio. 






1,486.71 1,488.71 


$10,399.35 















He gives twice who gives promptly. 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 
129 E. Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Good Month for Foreign 
Missions 


June has proved a splendid month for the 


uals. 







Attention, Indiana Preache 

You are hereby invited to be guestg§ 
Bethany Assembly from Monday mornif 
July 28, to Saturday afternoon, August 
All of your expenses including room 




























Foreign Society. Words of cheer and en- board will be borne by the liberal mem 
couragement came from every quarter. the Assembly. We want you to come, Ple 
There was unusual interest in Children’s take this as a personal invitation. I 
Day. Never before was there such enthu- not take time to write to each of you 
siasm. It seems more emphasis was put dividually. If you have not a programp 


upon the day and its importance than at any 
former time in its long and successful -his- 
tory. The unveiling of the portrait of G. L. 
Wharton was an event of very great inter- Cc. 
est throughout. the brotherhood. 

The returns also reflect the growin *~ 
est of our people in world-wide missions. 
During the month 2,584 Sunday-schools sent 


shall be glad to send you one. 

se you, Monday, July 28, I am, 
Your Fellow-worker, | 

W. Caub 


Hoping 


tar 


Summer Conventions 
9-14 


Christian Endeavor—July Los 


offerings, an increase over the corresponding eles. > 
month of last year of 179. The schools gave Saskatchewan—July 11-12—Yellow Graal 
$53,639, a gain of $3,811. Many schools Prince Edward Island—July 11-14—¥ 
gave for the first time and many passed Glasgow. 
their apportionments. Altogether, there Manitoba—July 15-16—Portage la Pr 
seems to be a rising tide of missionary in- California, South—July 23-August 4— 
terest in the Sunday-school army. Beach. 3 
There was also a good gain in the per- California, North—July 14-20—Santa 
sonal offerings, $4,539, and a gain in annui- Iowa—Sept. 8-11—Keokuk. 


ties of $9,900. There was a loss in the re- Nebraska—August 11-17—Hastings. 





—— 
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Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 









1. There is more to them—at least a third more—than is contained in any 
other series. 


They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and pupil. 
They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

They are truiy artistic in all their illustrations. 


They are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 
° than any other series. 


7. Every lesson writer ‘s an expert of interdenominational reputation. 

8. They are a monumen. to the modern spirit of unity—a dozen leading denomi- 
nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 

9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the editor. Charles Clayton 
Morrison. 

10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in and promotes a great 
Christian union enterprise. 


wie wh 
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SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES. 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 E. 


ale. 


40th St.. Chicago 
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